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them, would have been likely to produce awkward
results. For instance, if a certain act had been
declared a crime, with a certain penalty affixed to it,
and the cited authority for the same had been a pas-
sage out of the Pentateuch of Moses, a sharp lawyer
might have led the court, owing to the difficulties of
time and. space, a long journey before it was able to
certify to the fact of Moses or the authenticity of his
authorship. But they had no such lawyers, and so
no dilemma.

The Puritan also sinned against the great natural
law of proportion, both in making and enforcing his
laws.    This is apt to be the case with all enthusiasts,
who are apt to push their ideas beyond their legiti-
mate relations, until they border on fanaticism.    For
instance,  their laws   against   extravagance in dress
were as solemnly formulated and as seriously enforced
as if it had happened to be a sin against the Holy
Ghost.     This Puritan tendency  to  apply what,  as
Hawthorne says with his customary subtlety of analy-
sis, well "befitted a people amongst whom religion
and law were almost identical, and in whose charac-
ter both were so thoroughly interfused that the mild-
est and severest acts of public discipline were alike
made venerable and awful/' appears very often in
the colonial statutes.

In the affairs of the Crown the colonial govern-
ment was less fortunate. They had not been planted
three years before bitter complaints were laid against
them before the Crown. Complaints continued to
be made. Visitors and enemies here reported insub-politics together
